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Morrison: 


Nery! . a 
MUbCiiL, ite Ve 


Every missionary soon learns that the 
ultimate success of his task, that of creating 
an indigenous church, depends on the Afri- 
can himself, and that only by a process of 
continuous and increasing devolution can 
this be accomplished. 


Missionaries turned over the control of 
all disbursements for evangelistic work to 
the Africans . . . (but) because of the num- 
ber of defalcations, and at the insistence 
of the Africans, missionaries accepted this 
responsibility again, with great reluctance, 
but, at each meeting of presbytery, have 
tried to transfer it to the Congolese. 


In matters affecting the indigenous 
church, the African should have representa- 
tion, and steps have been under considera- 
tion for years to make this possible. 


The missionary is still the pioneer in the 
Belgian Congo. An African may become a 
pastor, or elder, with all the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the missionary pastor or 
elder. | know of no corresponding situation 
existing in government or commercial 
circles. . . . Only in the missionary task is 
he the equal with the white man at any 
point, naturally, according to his ability. 
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= m a. 4. 
Dun’ Wary 


The whole discussion concerns missionary 
strategy. No one questions the sincerity, the 
intentions, the goals of our missionaries. The 
question is, ‘What is the best procedure in 
these times?’’ There is room for honest 
differences. 


There is much that we are agreed on... 
I did not state that the Africans should be 
given autonomy now. .. . | mentioned that 
the Africans complained that they had no 
part in directing the work, and | then raised 
the question as a point of missionary 
strategy as to whether participation of 
nationals . .. would be a good thing. 


The Methodists who entered our same 
general section of the Congo about twenty 
years after we began our work have al- 
ready given Africans representation. 


It is true that the Congolese is subordi- 
nate in government and business. It is true 
that some day, in an autonomous church, 
he will be the equal of the missionary. 
Nevertheless, at present he is subordinate 
to the missionary also, and in all probability 
will remain so for decades to come. | am 
not finding fault with this organizational 
setup, but stating a fact. 


For more about 


African Missionary Policy 


See pages 5-7 











Letters to the Editors 





Supports Home for Aged—In a Community 





Near Corner Drug Store 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I take this oppurtunity to express 
hearty appreciation and approval of your 
editorial: ‘‘Homes for Older People''? (OUT- 
LOOK, Nov, 3). 

Having been closely associated for a num- 
ber of years with a church-supported home 
for aged ladies, I have seen many evidences 
of the satisfaction of having such a home 
located near public transportation, the corner 
drugstore and delicatessen and in walking 
distance of at least one church. 

An opportunity for friends in the com- 
munity to visit, to provide entertainment for 
the residents of such a home, such as auto- 
mobile rides and various meetings at the 
church—all these tend to give a sense of 
social security as well as a time-filler for 
people whose activities are becoming more 
and more limited as the years pile up. 

rhe provision of such a home is an in- 
valuable service of the church and its loca- 
tion in a community is of vital importance. 
ANNIE R. (Mrs. A. Collie) GOOLSBY, 

Richmond, Va. 


Likes Sydnor Series 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

May I express to you my great joy over 
the series of articles appearing over the 
signature of Dr. Sydnor. Of all the authori- 
ties in the field, I personally consider him 
among the top two or three qualified to 
speak on the subject which he is discussing. 

Please consider this an earnest plea for 
the reprinting of all his articles in either 
pamphlet or booklet form, to be made avail- 
able to students in seminaries and others 
training for work in the church. 

We make use of many of your reprints in 
our Sunday school and the teachers have 
found the material of great assistance to 
them. You have my enthusiastic support for 
all that yeu are doing in the cause of furth- 
ering better relations between our two 
churches, That you are successful in any 
way is my great desire 

GEORGE LITCH KNIGHT, 

Ridgewood, N. J. 


Errata Listed 
TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Everyone who has a copy of the Minutes of 
the General Assembly is authorized and re- 
quested to make the corrections which are 
listed below. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 

Atlanta, Ga. 


p. 8 Address Board of Annuities & Relief 
from Urban Building to 122 S. 4th St., 
Room 410 

Pp 9 line 6 Rev. R. D. Adams in place of 
Rev. L. T. Lawrence 

p 101 line 8. Delete comma after ‘‘commit- 
tee’ 





Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Ineluding U. S., USA, AR, and United 
Presbyterians 





WISH TO SUPPLY 

In February. United Presbyterian min- 
ister. Feb 1, northern Georgia or Southern 
Fla. Feb. 38, 15, 22, near St. Petersburg, 
Lakeland, Ft. Pierce. March 1 in Miss. or 
Tenn. References furnished. Walter Farris, 
Route 1, Cheswick, Pa. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—Requested to resume 
this service, which is widely popular for 
summertime exchanges, we are glad to do 
so in the winter. There is no charge if 
notices are brief and if name and address are 
given. 

r} 
3, 1879. Additional entry, Washington, D. C 
mond 19, Virginia. Telephone 2-9492. 


1E_ PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK re entered as second-class matter June 15, 1910, 


1Uc a copy, $4.00 a year. 


under ‘‘Overtures."’ Add to answer 

number 19: ‘This to become effective 

Jan 1, 1954’ 

p. 244 line 07. Altan church. Communicants 
should be 97: 

p. 278 line 53. Ridglea church. Received on 
profession, should be 17; line 65, total 
on profession 226 

p 306 lines 1&4. Delete “Th. D."’ 
lines 3&5. Transfer “‘Jr."' from Wind- 
ham to Gailey 

p. 342 Reisner, Sherwood H. Denomination 

dismissing: Presbyterian Church of 

Mexico. 

Brown, Frank C. ‘‘ec’’ and ‘‘e”’ 

posed in “Decatur” 

p. 399 Lawrence, Liewellyn T. add ‘‘D. D.’’: 
change from street address to Box 403 

p 403 Add after Morgan, K. H.: Morgan, 
Norman (P.) Pineville, W. Va. Blue- 
stone 300 

p. 412 Roth, H. W. 

“Cuckoo” 

Add after Young, R. A.: Young, Tom, 

Jr. (P.) Northfork, W. Va. Bluestone 

300 

p.428 Slusser, Gerald H. 

Dallas, Texas 


p. 97 


a) 


p. 383 trans- 


change ‘‘Cukoo”’ to 


i" 


p. 42 


Add _postoffice: 


Readers’ Book Recommendations 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Are you still interested in your readers’ 
favorite authors? 

It seems to me that self-discipline is a 
much neglected virtue, and every book I've 
read by Elizabeth Goudge makes it seem 
more commendable and more desirable. And 
Cc. S. Lewis I believe to be the most in- 
telligent Christian author in the world today. 

Any book by either of these two és, in my 
opinion, truly inspirational. 

BARBARA (Mrs, Robt. K.) MAYNARD. 

Richmond, Va. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

Thank you for publishing a list of books 
“worth reading,’” in my name (OUTLCOK, 
Sept. 15). 

But how could I have failed to mention 
these by Dorothy C. Wilson: 

Price of Egypt 
The Herdsman 
The Brother 

All three are wonderful books, not only 
inspiring but intensely interesting. 

These were read by the correspondent when 
the books first came out and should not have 
been omitted from her previous list of ex- 
cellent books. 

Also thrilling is White Witch Doctor by 
Louise A. Stinetorf. 

CAROLINE F. (Mrs. E. E.) DODSON. 

Columbia, S. C. 


Pastors’ Institute 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

The annual Town and Country Pastors’ In- 
stitute at Union Theological Seminary will 
begin with supper on Monday, January 26, 
and close with a communion service on 
Thursday, with adjournment at 11:30 A. M., 
January 29, 1953. 

The key leader this year will be Dr. 
Luther Powell, who has this year succeeded 
Dr. Ralph Felton in the Rural Church De- 
partment of Drew Theological Seminary. Dr. 
Donald W. Richardson will again lead in 
the Bible Hour. 

The executive secretaries and chairmen of 
Church Extension are nominating pastors to 
be invited. However, some men who dcsire 
to attend mey net be nominated. Those who 
are interested should write me. 

JAMES M. CARR, Secy. 

Town and Country Church Department, 

605 Henry Grady Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 











Redeemed by Grief 


By ROY L. SMITH 


For godly grief produces a repentance that leads to salvation and brings no 


regret.—2 Corinthians 7:16, RSV. 


—KJV. 


It is one of the perversities of life 
that most of us resist with all the 
powers at our command some of 
those things which hold the greatest 
promise for us. 

We exercise every ingenuity in the 
hope that we may be able to avoid 
work, in spite of the fact that idle- 
ness is one of life’s most terrible 
afflictions. We cringe in the face of 
criticism in spite of the fact that it 
may be our only hope of improve- 
ment. We resort to every subterfuge 
to escape grief in spite of the fact 
that it is capable of becoming one of 
our most valued instructors. 

The Corinthian Church, raised up 
in the midst of the most wicked and 
wanton city in all the ancient East, 
was Paul’s No. 1 problem. To it he 
addressed the most brutally frank 
letter in all the New Testament, and 
to his vast delight it produced results. 
The church was humiliated, and in 
the process of its humiliation it under- 
took to reform. In response to the 
good news of the better behaviour, 
co great Apostle wrote them saying, 








For godly sorrow worketh repentanee to salvation not to be repented of. 


“Godly grief produces a repentance 
that leads to salvation and brings no 
regret.”’ 

There are, of course, many kinds of 
grief. There is the terror which | 
overwhelms us when we suddenly dis- 
cover that our evil ways are about 
to be discovered. And there is the 
paralyzing pain which follows so 
much sinning—spiritual as well as 
physical infections which destroy all 
peace of mini and body. But there 
is no suffering to be compared to 
the remorse which sweeps in upon 
us with the realization that we have 
been untrue to a trust, that we have 
violated our own sense of honor, that 
we have outraged a merciful Heav- 
enly Father. 

It is characteristic of godly grief 
that it produces action, not that we 
merely regret our failures and weak- 
nesses without making any effort to 
clean up our lives. It also assumes 
responsibility, in striking contrast to 
that one, for example, who says, ‘‘My 
father was like this. I guess I in- 
herit it from him.” 
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Kyodan in Japan 


Tokyo (RNS)—The United Church of 
Christ in Japan (Kyodan) has created a 
Home Missions Board and will take on a 
larger part of the job of evangelizing the 
Japanese people. 

From now on, foreign missionary aid 
will be channeled into areas and popu- 
lation groups not yet reached by the 
United Church. The Home Missions 
Board will be responsible for raising 
funds in Japan to support evangelism 
in areas where churches already are es- 
tablished. 


The new board was set up at the 
Seventh Biennial Assembly of the 
church, which has 75 per cent of Jap- 
anese Protestants among its members. 


Support from overseas, the Assembly 
agreed, should be used in extension 
work, especially in rural areas and 
among labor groups not yet evangelized. 

Foreign missionary aid will be handled 
through the Central Evangelism Com- 
mittee, in which the church shares rep- 
resentation with delegates of foreign mis- 
sion boards cooperating with the United 
Church, 


Progress Made on Creed 


Progress was made by the Assembly 
in settling the controversial question of 
a creed and statement of faith. The 
delegates unanimously approved, after 
two years’ study, a Japanese translation 
of the Apostles’ Creed. , 

A draft of a statement of faith was 
presented to the Assembly. The com- 


| Reports Progress 


mittee that prepared it urged two years’ 
study, followed by action on the state- 
ment at the 1954 Assembly meeting. 

The statement is in the form of a pre- 
amble to the Apostles’ Creed. It ex- 
plains to the Japanese what is meant by 
the church, baptism and other terms. 


Enemies Make Threats 


Heated discussion was aroused on the 
problems created by the large number 
of new missions opened in Japan since 
the war. It was charged by some dele- 
gates that many of the new missionaries 
are openly opposing the work of the 
United Church. 

Some, it was said, even declare their 
intention to try to destroy the Kyodan. 

Many new groups are baptizing too 
freely, it also was charged, and the mis- 
sionaries’ activities raise suspicions 
among the Japanese that reflect on 
Christianity in general. 

The delegates voted to invite the World 
Council of Churches to hold its Third 
Assembly in Tokyo in 1959. An adopted 
resolution pointed out that Japanese 
Christians would be celebrating the cen- 
tenary of Japan’s evangelization that 
year. 

Michio Kozaki, who was _ re-elected 
Moderator of the United Church, will 
present the invitation at the meeting of 
the Central Committee of the World 
Council at Lucknow, India, Dec. 31- 
Jan. 9. 

The World Council is scheduled to 
hold its Second Assembly in 1954 at 
Evanston, II. 


F. W. Prices Send Greeting to Friends 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

As we arrive in the U. S. A. we should 
like to send a brief message to all our 
friends in the Southern Presbyterian 
Church, our home church. 

We are deeply grateful for the many 
letters of happy welcome which have 
reached us at Hongkong and along the 
way. From these letters and those that 
were written to us behind the ‘‘bamboo 
curtain” we know what a volume of 
prayer has been going up for us through- 
out the church, especially during the 
past two years. We are convinced that 
our quiet and seemingly miraculous re- 
lease from Communist China came in 
answer to your prayers and the prayers 
of many Chinese Christian brothers and 
sisters. One Chinese friend said to us 
just before we left Shanghai, ‘‘Your final 
clearance by the government authorities 


has greatly strengthened our faith in 
God and in prayer.’’ We thank all of 
you for your intercession on behalf of 
us and the Church in China. Continue to 
pray for the Chinese people and the 
severely tested Chinese Christians, and 
pray that we may all learn the lessons 
we should from the ending of our mis- 
sion work in China. 

We hope to see many of you during 
the coming months. May God who so 
wonderfully ‘‘opened the doors and 
brought us forth’’ give us wisdom, mag- 
nanimity and strength as we try to 
“speak to the people all the words of 
this life.” (Acts 5:19, 20) 


FRANK W. and ESSIE M. PRICE. 


Written from San Francisco. 
New address: 1208 Rennie Ave., Rich- 
mond, Va. (See page 16) 


Waco Pastors Halt 
Christmas Rush — 


At Least Temporarily 
Tom Gallaher Takes Lead in 
“After Thanksgiving Effort” 


Waco, Tex. (RNS)—The Waco Minis- 
terial Association upset—temporarily, at 
least—the plans of local merchants to 
start their Christmas shopping campaign 
on Nov. 9. 

The ministers approved a resolution 
asking the merchants to give ‘serious 


consideration’’ to delaying store and 
street decorations until Thanksgiving 
week. 


Business houses also were asked to 
devote part of their window and adver- 
tising displays to the story of Christmas 
itself, not just to Santa Claus and the 
selling of gifts. 

The resolution opposed the playing of 
Christmas carols in stores or on streets 
for advertising purposes. 

Most merchants were reluctant to talk 
for publication about the resolution. 
Many appeared to be waiting to learn 
what other merchants thought should be 
done. 

The retailers were expected to discuss 
the resolution at a meeting of downtown 
merchants and a committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 


A spokesman for the Junior Chamber 
of Comerce, which is in charge of street 
decorations, said the Junior Chamber 
would not be able to get the outdoor 
decorations up until Thanksgiving week, 
anyway. 

Thomas B. Gallaher, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, introduced the resolu- 
tion. In explaining his reasons, Mr. 
Gallaher said: 


“A month is all the merchants need 
for advertising. Christmas was _ not 
thought up as a sales lever. With too 
much commercialization, it tends to lose 
its religious significance.”’ 


“‘Anyhow,”’ he added, ‘I just don’t 
like the idea of Christmas being a sales 
holiday, an excuse to steam up sales.’”’ 


Merchants React 


A number of store managers and 
owners argued privately that if the shop- 
ping season wasn’t started early, the 
stores would not be able to handle all 
the customers properly. 

As to the playing of carols, one mer- 
chant felt strongly that they gave people 








the Christmas spirit, encouraged them 
to go to church and brought Christmas 
music to many who might not otherwise 
hear it. 

His chief competitor, however, said he 
had many Thanksgiving items to sell. 
He thought it was ‘‘good, smart common 
sense”’ not to start the Christmas shop- 
ping season until Thanksgiving. 


National Council Leads Effort 


New York (RNS)—A drive for a more 
religious observance of Christmas was 
launched here by the department of 
evangelism of the National Council of 
Churches. 


Jesse M. Bader, the department’s ex- 
ecutive director, said that one major 
phase of the campaign would be an ef- 
fort to curtail pre-Christmas and Yule- 
tide drinking parties. 

“Some people celebrate the birthday 
of Christ like pagans,’’ he said. 


“They engage in wild drinking bouts 
in their offices, homes and in hotels. 
Newspaper and radio reports last Christ- 
mas were lurid with accounts of drunk- 
enness, crowded jails and auto accidents. 
Is this an appropriate way to celebrate 
the birth of the Christ child? Of course 
not. 


“The churches can do much this year, 
as they have over the years, to put 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, as recorded from a Presbyterian radio program, 
are Jos. B. Clower, Morganton, N. C.; A. Purnell Bailey, Norfolk, Va., and A. 
Clarke Dean, Memphis, Tenn. 


THE CHURCH AND MIGHTY WORKS 

Why doesn’t the church practice the 
gifts that Christ practiced when he 
was on earth, such as healing, casting 
out devils and prophesying? 
CLOWER: It is a great pity that we 
don’t take Christ more literally. Some 
churches do take literally these com- 
mands about healing and exorcism and 
prophesying, and some amazing things 
do happen. But too often Christian 
groups that do this display a zeal which 
is not always according to knowledge. 
For one thing, they stress the letter of 
Christ’s commands while missing alto- 
gether his spirit (Spirit). Whoever seeks 
to duplicate such ‘‘mighty works’’ must 
not only guard against exhibitionism and 
self-exaltation and the subtle lure of 
magic, but he must be willing to take 
up his cross first. These things are done 
only ‘‘in his name,’’ and only those who 
have entered into redemptive fellowship 
with him can live and serve “in his 
name."’ Moreover, those who seek to 
duplicate his works do not always under- 
stand their import. For example, Christ 
did very little prophesying in the sense 
of ‘‘foretelling.’’ In spite of those who 
try to do so, I insist that you cannot con- 
struct a calendar of the future out of 
what Christ said. He made certain com- 
ments about the future, such as his words 
concerning the destruction of the Temple 
and the fall of Jerusalem, but even in 
such cases he was now ‘“‘foretelling’’ in 
the sense of fixing dates, but rather in 
the sense of ‘‘forthtelling’’ as one who, 
with divine insight into the nature of 
life and the universe, can see the mean- 
ing and trends of history and speak a 
clear word of God for his generation. 
This is the role of the prophet. The 
church can certainly do this, and must. 
But it will not be done by ‘“‘crystal-gaz- 
ing.’’ It will be done only as the church 
is willing to lose its life and heed the 
call which comes to it out of its own 
sincere reflection upon the Word of the 
Living God, 
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BAILEY: The spirit of this question 
seems to overlook all accomplishments 
of the church which are not accomplished 
as a miracle. Though it is not in the 
same manner which Jesus and his dis- 
ciples did it, I feel that the church is 
healing today through its healing agen- 
cies. Most of our churches are sending 
out medical missionaries, and most of 
our churches have hospitals. Then there 
are consecrated Christian doctors who 
have consecrated their skill to Christ in 
many towns and cities all over the 
world. In addition, I know many pas- 
tors who, through courageous preaching 
of the gospel and through consecrated 
counseling, are actually casting out 
demons of the mind. And all of 
us know men who have been real 
prophets in the church in our own 
day. Therefore, in a_ sense, the 
gifts of healing, casting out devils, and 
prophesying are being carried on effec- 
tively in the church today. 


CLOWER: Let me say a further word 
about healing. In the course of Chris- 
tian history, and in our own day, there 
have been many authentic cases of what 
might be called miraculous healing. But 
that doesn’t mean that all sickness can 
be cured in that way. We cannot com- 
pletely eradicate sickness and death 
from our world. Jesus himself didn’t 
heal all the sick in his day. 


BAILEY: Was there any time that he 
healed except where that healing had a 
reference to faith? 


DEAN: I heartily agree. However, 
the work of Leslie D. Weatherhead at 
City Temple in London, where in prayer 
meetings and small personal groups 
prayer is made for the healing of indi- 
viduals, has shown something of the 
power of prayer for healing. I myself 
think that the church in the years to 
come will increasingly move out into this 
field and seriously attempt a healing 
ministry in the name of our Lord. 





Christ central in all Christmas activi- 
ties.”’ 


Letters asking ministers and church 
officials to spearhead campaigns in their 
areas to decommercialize Christmas 
have been sent to some 2,000 ministerial 
associations and 900 state and local coun- 
cils of churches over the country, Dr. 
Bader said. 

Projects suggested for these cam- 
paigns include promotion of the use of 
Nativity scenes and other religious 
aspects of the Christmas story in store 
displays, public pageants and parades, 
Christmas cards with a religious theme, 
and carol singing. 

“The churches can and should warn 
of the dangers found in the over-com- 
mercilization of this season of the year,” 
Dr. Bader said. ‘‘The dollar sign needs 
to give way to the manger scene,”” 


Stress Religious Cards 


Wilmington, Del. (RNS) — Protestant 
pastors here are urging their congre- 
gations to pick Christmas cards that 
have a distinctively Christian message. 

From the pulpit and in church bulletins 
and programs, the ministers are em- 
phasizing the spiritual significance of 
Christmas and urging the selection of 
religious greeting cards. 

Their campaign is part of the Wil- 
mington Council of Churches’ program 
to ‘‘Keep Christ in Christmas.”’ 


Downtown Pageant Planned 


Tulsa, Okla. (RNS)—A Nativity pag- 
eant staged on the 150-foot marquee 
over a downtown store entrance will 
feature the drive of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce to ‘‘Put Christ Back into 
Christmas”’ here this year. 

Gerry Johnson, co-ordinator of the 
Jaycee program, said that the Tulsa 
City Commission has authorized block- 
ing off Main Street in front of the store 
and turning off street lights in the area 
during the pageant. 

Half-hour performances involving a 
cast of 35, mostly high school students, 
have been scheduled for 9 p. m. on Dec. 
11, 15 and 18, Mr. Johnson said, and 
additional ones may be planned. On 
other nights and during the days through- 
out the Christmas season, lifesize cutout 
figures will portray scenes from the Na- 
tivity story on the marquee. 

Cooperating with the Jaycees in the 
productions are the store, Brown-Dunkin 
Co., and Central High School. Bud 
Rabbit, the store’s display director, will 
design and build the sets and furnish 
costumes for the cast. 


Christmas Council Formed 


Alexandria, Ind. (RNS)—A Coordi- 
nating Council to ‘‘Put Christ Back into 
Christmas’’ was formed here for the 
first time by civic, religious and educa- 
tional organizations. 
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I. Africa—and Mission Policies 


N A RECENT article by Dr. Watson 
] Street (OUTLOOK, Aug. 11), the 

statement was made, with reference 
to our missionary work in the Congo, 
that ‘‘our methods and policies must be 
constantly revised.’’ Although it was 
not so stated specifically, yet the infer- 
ence would be that this is not now being 
done. In ordet to correct any impres- 
sion of this kind, I am writing three 
articles which, I hope, will show clearly 
that not only has our Mission been aware 
of all the problems mentioned by Dr. 
Street, but has been working for years to 
solve them. 

The first question referred to the slow- 
ness of the Mission in transferring au- 
thority to the Congolese. I call this first 
because it is basic, and from it arise 
many other of the problems mentioned. 

Every missionary soon learns that the 
ultimate success of his task, that of 
creating an indigenous church, depends 
on the African himself, and that only by 
a process of continuous and increasing 
devolution can this be accomplished. 
This is elementary in missionary think- 
ing; the time spent in talking about it, 
and planning for it, is considerable, and 
it has received impetus in many practi- 
cal ways. 


Conclusions Are Questioned 


The premises on which Dr. Street has 
composed his article are, in my opinion, 
correct; the inferences that may be 
drawn, and the conclusions reached are 
open to question. 

The first African to accept Christ in 
our Congo work came after five years of 
missionary labor. It took 11 more years 
to ordain one as an elder, and an ad- 
ditional 20 years before missionaries 
dared to create a local, self-governing, 
self-supporting church. Only 36 years 
from deepest heathenism, where the 
name of Christ had never been heard to 
an autonomous church. Surely this was 
stepping out on God’s promises. (Let 
me say, in passing, that the initiative 
was entirely missionary, and that it was 
decades ahead of any other institution 
controlled by white men in all of Congo.) 
The Africans fell into line, without, I 
believe, realizing the full implications 
of the step. In the following few years, 
almost 30 such churches were estab- 
lished, self-governing, but controlled by 
the presbytery when necessary. As 
church after church showed its incapac- 
ity to stand alone, the Mission was 
forced to reconsider the step it had 
taken. The general faults of this very 
young church were misappropriation of 
funds by the church officers, and laxity 
in disciplining members for relapses into 
heathen practices or into immorality. 

*Mr. Morrison, Presbyterian U. S. mis- 
sionary to the Belgian Congo, is now on 
furlough in this country. 
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A few of these churches stood out as 
examples to the others, and have con- 
tinued their status up to the present. 
The Mission has constantly sought to re- 
establish these churches that were dis- 
solved, and to create new ones. 


Statement Is Challenged 


There are two aspects of this ques- 
tion, which, I think, will challenge the 
statement that, as a rule, ‘‘the national 
Christians demand self-government be- 
fore they are ready for it, while mis- 
sionaries are too slow in granting it. . .,” 
that is, as it applies to the Congo Mis- 
sion. 

The first is on the question of finance. 
I have worked on Luebo station, off and 
on, for 30 years. Missionaries turned 
over the control of all disbursements 
for evangelistic work to the Africans. 
They were reluctant to assume this re- 
sponsibility, and still are, possibly be- 
cause they knew their own weakness in 
handling money. Because of the num- 
ber of defalcations, and at the insistence 
of the Africans, missionaries accepted 
this responsibility again, with great re- 
luctance, but, at each meeting of pres- 
bytery, have tried to transfer it to the 
Congolese, only to be out-voted each 
time. As a matter of fact, in Luebo 
station, the contributions of the African 
Christians doubled during the first year 
that the missionaries handled the fi- 
nances. 

Secondly, in self-government. At 
Luebo, the local presbytery approved 
the establishment of three self-governing 
churches, the overture to this end com- 
ing from the missionaries. One has been 
established, but enthusiasm lags with 
the African leaders in starting the other 
two. Generally speaking, the African 
would rather have his planning done for 
him, and see the responsibilities of self- 
governing churches rest on missionary 
shoulders. There are weaknesses in the 
indigenous church that must be faced, 
and that militate against self-govern- 
ment, self-support and self-propagation. 

Tribal jealousy and a reluctance to 
denounce sin in particular terms work 
against self-government; there is their 
financial instability that works against 
self-support, and an apthy towards per- 
sonal soul-winning that is inimical to a 
self-propagating church. 

We, as missionaries, are not discour- 
aged by these weaknesses; in fact, we 
rejoice in the Grace of God that enables 
individuals to rise triumphant over 
them, and we remember that sixty years 
is a pitifully short time to march from 
the deepest degradations of paganism to 


’ the triumph of the Cross. There was no 


groundwork of civilization on which to 
build, as in the Orient or in South 
America; even Paul had better material 
on which to work, and look at his diffi- 
culties. 

To put it frankly, missionaries had to 
learn many times by way of trial-and- 
error; it would be too much to hope 
that this process has been completed. 
For instance, gifts were given to African 
chiefs, in the early days, to win their 
interest and help, until this developed a 
psychological attitude where the Congo- 
lese expected a gift for every contact 
with the missionary, even for attending 
school, or being treated for sickness. 
This has undoubtedly helped to create 
in the African church leader’s mind the 
impression that the Mission will pay for 
what it wants, and so there is a constant 
demand for increased subsidies from the 
church in America, although the Congo 
Church could give much more than it 
does. 


Responsibility Is Transferred 


On the positive side, there are sev- 
eral efforts which the Mission is con- 
stantly making to transfer responsibility 
to the African. 

There are the number of established 
churches actually being run by Africans. 
In presbyteries and synod, Africans out- 
number the missionary from 10 to 20 
to 1, and repeatedly out-vote the mis- 
sionary. The establishment of ‘‘area’’ 
churches is being carried out. An ‘“‘area’”’ 
church may cover the work of from 40 
to 60 villages, and its Session is com- 
posed of a pastor and several paid elders 
who form a traveling Session, going 
from village to village, overseeing the 
work of the local evangelist, receiving 
all funds from these villages, and the 
subsidy from .the church in America, 
and disbursing same. They have a semi- 
annual meeting with all evangelists of 
their section, showing how the funds 
have been received and disbursed, and 
taking up any other pertinent questions. 
These ‘‘area’’ churches are too poor to 
be self-supporting, and approximate 
some of our home mission churches by 
receiving subsidies. However, as they 
develop towards self-support, they will 
be reduced in size, until, finally, the 
local church will be autonomous; that 
is, the church in each village. 

If the missionary is the ‘‘most influ- 
ential participant’’ in church courts, this 
is due to his ability to weigh the merits 
of one argument against another, and is 
not due to the color of his skin. Where 
tribal bias enters into a question, as it 
sometimes does, then the missionary’s 
judgment is respected by the African, 
and his influence is, consequently, great. 

The African has, as yet, no place in 
the annual Mission Meeting, nor can he 
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vote there if he comes to present a 
claim on behalf of other Africans. How- 
ever, there are’several reasons for this. 
When the Mission was first established, 
there were no African leaders, and 
questions under consideration were gen- 
erally outside the scope of the African’s 
particular interest, or his ability to un- 
derstand. Even up to the present, the 
African church leader would feel at a 
loss before most of the matters dealt 
with by the Mission Meeting, and would, 
in consequence, be embarrassed. 

When it comes to matters affecting the 
indigenous church, the African should 
have representation, and steps have been 
under consideration for years to make 
this possible, and possibly, to have two 
Mission Meetings, one for purely mis- 
sionary matters, and the other to con- 
sider all things that affect the joint in- 
terests of African and missionary. 


Comparison With the Government 


The comparison has been made that 
we are more laggard than the govern- 
ment in placing responsibility upon the 
African. 

I have sat in numbers of government 
committees and commissions, and the 
African was always outnumbered many 
times. In the Governor General's Com- 
mission, he is in the minority, and while 
he has the privilege of debate and of 
voting, he could never out-vote the white 
representatives, as he does in synod and 
presbytery. It is true that the Mission 
Meeting holds the right of veto, but the 
veto is seldom exercised, and there is a 
standing committee of the Mission that 
conveys and explains the action of the 
Mission Meeting to the synod. 

Again, were the right of veto to be 
relinquished by the Mission, it would be 
suspect by the zovernment. There is a 
growing nationalistic feeling in the 
Congo, and anything in the nature of 
autonomy, in these days of Communistic 
propaganda, finds little sympathy in the 
eyes of the government. There have 
been movements among the Africans 
recently, secret societies, which: have 
been a compound of heathenism and 
religion. They are generally subversive 
to constituted government, and enemies 
of Protestantism are not slow to sug- 
gest that ‘‘the free interpretation’’ of 
the Bible is the cause—which ‘“‘free in- 
terpretation,’’ of course, is not permitted 
by the Church of Rome. (In case some- 
one misunderstands this, let me add that 
we have commentaries in the native 
language on almost the complete Bible; 
there is a Book of Church Order, with 
its Confession of Faith, and Bible studies 
on many doctrinal subjects.) This ac- 
cusation of ‘‘free interpretation” (‘‘libre 
examen” in French) is a chimera con- 
jured up by some leaders in the Church 

The missionary is still the pioneer in 
the Belgian Congo. In contrast to the 
foregoing, an African may become a 
pastor, or elder, with all the rights and 
responsibilities of the missionary pastor 
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or elder. I know of no corresponding 
situation existing in government or com- 
mercial circles. The lowest position 
held by a government (white) official 
is ‘‘agent territorial,’’ and this is a step 
above the highest held by an African, 
“commis principal.”” In the Army or 
in mining and commercial circles, the 
African holding the highest position pos- 
sible is still subordinate to the white 
employee, 

Only in the missionary task is he the 
equal with the white man at any point, 
naturally, according to his ability. 

The reason is that the missionary is 
the only person who is not in Africa for 
his own personal interests. In spite of 
the declarations of various governments, 
or the plans they are implementing for 
placing self-government with the in- 
digenous peoples, self-interest drew the 
representatives there, and self-inierest 
keeps them there. The missionary is 
the only one who puts something in, 
and takes nothing out. 

There is a mutual esteem between 
African and missionary that transcends 
the petty differences in point of view 
that may arise from methods of pro- 
cedure, and which, stemming from our 
loyalty to, and faith in, Christ, makes 
compromise always possible. 


Always in Subordination 

The Congo native has always lived 
in a subordinate capacity; first, to his 
chief, then to the various forms of gov- 
ernment under which he lived. Leader- 
ship and initiative were not encouraged 
in African communal life, nor under a 
minority government, so that it is diffi- 
cult for the missionary to get the Afri- 
can to envision a life where he will be 
the leader and carry the responsibilities. 

The Mission has a definite plan laid 
down for the development and autonomy 
of the Congo Church. It is in detail 
in a book called the ‘‘Dilongolo a dia 
Ekelesia wa Yesu Kilisto,’’ equivalent 
to a Book of Church Order, but com- 
prising more than merely ecclesiastical 
matters. Part of it is already in opera- 
tion, and revisions are made from time 
to time. It has been approved by Mis- 
sion, synod and presbyteries. 

In this matter of self-government, the 
larger and older Protestant Missions, 
American Baptists, British Baptists, 
Methodists and the Disciples of Christ 
move at about the same pace, and I 
believe that the concensus of opinion 
among missionaries in the Congo would 
be that our Mission is among the most 
progressive. 

No. 2—Racial attitudes. 


2. Toward a Better Way 


By T. WATSON STREET* 


Morrison. This fuller picture of the 

situation was needed and due. I 
gave a one-sided view in the sense that 
I presented (as I indicated at the time 
—Aug. 11) mainly the reaction of the 
Africans to certain conditions and poli- 
cies. I did not try in that article to give 
the missionaries’ explanation as to why 
those conditions and policies are so or 
are necessary. Mr. Morrison writes in 
a fine spirit and out of a knowledge of 
the Congo and of our work possessed by 
few. 

It seems best to make a few remarks 
about Mr. Morrison's article now rather 
than waiting until the series is complete. 
In replying to Mr. Morrison, I have no 
desire to ‘‘prove’’ anything or pretend 
that I have the whole truth, or that I 
understand completely the chureh situa- 
tion in the Congo. I write in the spirit 
of friendly discussion, and hope that in 
these exchanges the interest and con- 
cern of our church for its African work 
will be increased. 


I REJOICE in this contribution by Mr. 


What Is Best Procedure? 


First, a few introductory remarks. It 
ought to be kept in mind that the whole 
discussion concerns missionary strategy. 
No one questions the sincerity, the inten- 
tions, the goals of our missionaries. The 

*Professor of Missions, Austin Presby- 
terian Theological Seminy. 


question is, What is the best procedure 
in these times? There is room for hon- 
est differences of opinion here. The 
missionaries themselves ‘do not see eye- 
to-eye on many of the matters involved. 

I was already familiar with most of 
the points made in Mr. Morrison's ar- 
ticle, though I do not pretend to have 
understood all their implications. I spent 
ten weeks on our Mission, attended the 
three weeks annual mission meeting, 
sat with the Committee on Missicnary- 
Native Relationships, visited on every 
station and in every missionary home, 
and talked with missionaries and dozens 
of African leaders. 

I wrote on the background of the un- 
rest in the Congo. That this unrest 
exists no one can rightly deny. A re- 
cent letter from the field states that Dr. 
(C. Darby) Fulton and Dr. (Jas. A.) 
Jones met many of the same reactions 
I did. An African leader, featured in 
our Mission literature for his piety and 
ability, said to me, ‘‘Unless there are 
changes, within twenty-five years the 
doors will be closed.’’ This is no doubt 
a rash statement, but it indicates some- 
thing of the African mind in the Congo. 
The present discussion concerns the best 
procedures in this ‘‘revolutionary”’ time. 
Now a few remarks about the first ar- 
ticle. 


1. Mr. Morrison in a few places mis- 
understood what I said. I did not say 
or infer that our policies in the Congo 
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g@e not being reviewed and revised. The 
statement that ‘‘our policies and meth- 
ods must be constantly reviewed and 
revised’’ occurred at the beginning of 
my article, before I had mentioned the 
Congo field. It was made as a comment 
on the new Assembly’s Committee to 
Study Missionary Strategy. The General 
Assembly appointed an ad-interim com- 
mittee ‘‘to study the whole missionary 
obligation and strategy of the church in 
today’s world.’”” I am sure that this 
was not meant to imply that no study 
had been given heretofore to this mat- 
ter. I did not say that our missionaries 
are more laggard than the government 
in placing responsibility on the Africans. 
The only comparison with the govern- 
mem was in the first section of my 
article (for some reason Mr. Morrison 
treats my second section first) where I 
said the Africans drew the comparison 
about eating. I did not say or imply 
that the greater influence of missionaries 
was due to color of skin. In fact, I did 
not mention the race issue in the second 
section of my article dealing with the 
African’s share in directing the work 
(and this is the section Mr. Morrison is 
answering). I stated in the first section 
that the Africans raised the issue in 
connection with eating and distinctions 
in seating arrangements. 


Large Areas of Agreement 


2. There is much that we are agreed 
on. There is much, perhaps due to 
limitation of space, that he does not 
take exception to. I noted the establish- 
ment of presbyteries and synods, the 
failure of the Africans many times to 
fulfill the responsibility given, and that 
“the missionaries have only the best in- 
tentions.”’ 


3. I did not state that the Africans 
should be given autonomy now—and Mr. 
Morrison does not imply that I did. I 
mentioned that the Africans complained 
that they had no part in directing the 
work, and I then raised the question as 
a point of missionary strategy as to 
whether participation of nationals in the 
Mission Meetings and in policy-making 
bodies would be a good thing. Mr. 
Morrison states that in matters affecting 
the indigenous church the Africans 
should have representation and _ that 
steps have been under consideration for 
years toward this end. It should be 
pointed out that the Methodists who 
entered our same general section of the 
Congo about twenty years after we be- 
gan our work have already given Afri- 
cans representation (evidently several 
years ago), and that at Mission meet- 
ings missionaries and African delegates 
sit together. I do not say the Methodist 
system is better (this is part of the 
question) but I point out that if giving 
Africans representation is our goal, we 
are moving much more slowly than our 
sister mission. 

4. Mr. Morrison points out that this 
step has been under consideration for 
years. Yet the Committee on Missionary- 
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Native Relationships proposed as a topic 
of study for the year (Nov. 1951-Nov. 
1952) the question as to whether two 
fraternal delegates of the synod should 
not be invited to Mission Meeting to sit 
with the Evangelistic Committee (not in 
Mission Meeting) when invited. This 
may be progress but it is far from rep- 
resentation at Mission Meeting. It is 
legitimate to ask what joint efforts are 
being made on a lower level, since at 
Mission level most matters treated ac- 
cording to Mr. Morrison, do not concern 
or are beyond the understanding of the 
Africans. I stated in my article (quot- 
ing the Africans) that joint faculty meet- 
ings in our schools are not the general 
practice. Though Mr. Morrison does not 
take exception, one missionary wrote 
that this is an error. Yet the Committee 
on Missionary-Native Relationships pro- 
posed a study at every station during 
this year on the question, ‘‘Should we 
not have joint faculty meetings with 
the native faculty members of our mis- 
sion schools from time to time?’’ This 
would not indicate that joint meetings 
are a common practice. I mention this 
to ask whether steps toward joint efforts 
looking toward the Mission level have 
been taken at lower levels, (I exclude 
presbyteries and synods, as does Mr. 
Morrison when discussing joint repre- 
sentation) or whether there is separa- 
tion all along the line. 


What the Africans Say 


5. The following statement from the 
Wittenberg Assembly on African Affairs 
held last summer in Springfield, Ohio, is 
relevant. It was drawn up by 40 native 
Africans present from 13 countries south 
of the Sahara (OUTLOOK, Aug. 11) 
and it urged: 


“That freely-chosen representatives of 
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the African peoples be allowed to par- 
ticipate fully and at all levels in the 
various national and international bodies 
that formulate policies and carry out 
plans affecting African interests.” 


6. It is true that the Congolese is 
subordinate in government and business. 
It is true that some day, in an autono- 
mous church, he will be the equal of 
the missionary. Nevertheless, at pres- 
ent he is subordinate to the missionary 
also, and in all probability will remain 
so for decades to come. I am not find- 
ing fault with this organizational setup, 
but stating a fact. 


An Independent Movement 


7. As a part of the whole discussion 
of self-government and responsibility an 
independent African movement should 
be mentioned. It has the name, as I re- 
member it, of ‘‘Friends of Protestants.” 
It is Congolese. It elects its own offi- 
cers and collects its own funds (and its 
collections have affected our own offer- 
ings to a limited extent). It is independ- 
ent of all foreign control. It has been 
in existence for a few years. A few 
missionaries favor it, many are doubt- 
ful, and some are opposed. What the 
attitude of the government is I do not 
know, though it has not been hindered, 
nor can I predict what the outcome will 
be. I mention it as one manifestation of 
independence and leadership (7?) in the 
Congo.. 


8. I join with Mr. Morrison in appreci- 
ation of the difficulties of work in the 
Congo. Before visiting Africa I thought 
in terms of physical hardships. After 
my visit, as I have stated many times, 
I cannot forget the trials, tensions, and 
problems missionaries face each day. 


fd 4 





Christian Youth, to be held in Travancore, India, Dec. 11-25, are shown 
aboard the S. S. Queen Elizabeth just before sailing. The party of 16 
formed the vanguard of the American delegation’s 30 members who will 
represent many Protestant denominations among the 300 delegates from 
50 countries at the conference. To the right are shown Bettie Currie, 
of the Presbyterian, U. S., youth division staff, and Don Shriver, Union 
Seminary student, president of the United Christian Youth Movement.— 
RNS Photos. 
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EDITORIAL 


Africa and Mission Policies 

A third phase in our discussion of 
mission policy begins in this issue. Last 
summer we had some discussion of the 
important meeting at Wittenberg College 
in Springfield, Ohio, when, for the first 
time, a full-scale conference on Africa 
was conducted. Just after that we carried 
a highly significant article by Austin 
Seminary's professor of mission, T. Wat- 
son Street, pointing up several important 
items of mission policy in terms of 
Africa but related to the total missionary 
program. Although Dr. Street received a 
number of letters in regard to his ar- 
ticle, all but one confirming his survey, 
we were disappointed to receive only 
one letter on the subject. That one, 
from missionaries in the Congo, agreed 
with the Street findings, but we had 
hoped to enter upon a sustained discus- 
sion of the problems which concern, not 
the Congo Mission alone, but our entire 
church. 

Now, with the two-way discussion by 
Drs. Morrison and Street, we hope to 
stimulate further correspondence on the 
subject. 

In addition to the facts already men- 
tioned there are two more which make 
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the subject extremely important just 
now. One is the fact that Africa is the 
mission study topic of all our churches 
(not Presbyterians alone) during the 
winter. The other is that an ad interim 
committee appointed by the General 
Assembly is engaged in a study of our 
total missionary program. 

In all this friendly debate we should 
be looking specifically at our present 
policies and also thinking and praying 
about the course we are to follow in 
coming years. 


Supporting the 
Seminaries—and How? 

The way in which our people are 
rallying to the generous support of our 
seminaries in these days is one of the en- 
couraging facts to be observed within 
our bounds. All four seminaries are 
engaged in campaigns of some dimen- 
sions and the response of the supporting 
synods is a source of hope for all con- 
cerned. 

Largest of these efforts is Union Semi- 
nary’s five-year $2,500,000 campaign 
which has secured in the first fen months 
more than $1,500,000. It seems inevi- 
table that pledges and gifts will pass the 
$2,000,000 mark by Dec. 31. 

The results of this campaign are not 
simply to be measured in terms of 
money. Many a man and many a church 
understands as never before something 
about the church’s program of educa- 
tion for the ministry. Many a young 
man has had his own heart warmed as 
he has thought, perhaps for the first 
time, of the possibility of his being called 
to the gospel ministry; and many a 
father and mother have been challenged 
to plant this vision in the heart and mind 
of a promising youth. Congregations 
which have joined in the financial effort 
without stint have found something akin 
to a revival. In almost every church 
there are some men who have been 
challenged to work at this big job who, 
when they have gone on to the thrill of 
its successful completion, have de- 
manded more and bigger jobs to do in 
their own church. 

The money response, however, is not 
insignificant. Financial counselors, sur- 
veying the field, reported that the goal 
could be reached if gifts throughout the 
four synods averaged $10 for each 
Presbyterian in those synods. In order 
to average that much, gifts, then, 
would have to be considerably higher. 
And this, they found, worked out—they 
began to average nearer $20 in church 
after church. Moreover, there were 
some spectacular returns. For example, 
the Howard Memorial church in Tarboro, 
N. C., with 461 members averaged $51.20 
per member for a total contribution of 
$23,905 — from one congregation, mind 
you. 

There was the Whiteville, N. C., record 
where a church of 234 members aver- 
aged $50.79 for a grand total of $11,885! 

And there was Rocky Mount’s First 
church—a larger one—with 923 mem- 
bers, averaging $41.54 per member for a 





final report of $38,359—$8,000 more than 
a year’s current expense budget. 

More recently, in King’s Mountain Pres- 
bytery, similar startling results - have 
been reported. For example, look at 
the Belmont, N. C., church with 447 
members, averaging $38.07, for a total 
of $17,025, with more coming. And the 
large First church of Gastonia, with 
1,281 members, also averaging $40.78 
for a total gift of $52,250—and more 
coming. 

And look at Trinity in Charlotte. If 
any church wished to offer an excuse for 
non-participation it would seem that this 
one could. Less than two years old, 
with 254 members, it has no church 
building of any kind. Queens College 
property is being used. But this church, 
with its own future in the balance, has 
already given per capita gifts of $39.08 
for a total of $9,950 with final reports 
not yet in. 

This sort of story is a good omen for 
our institutions in coming years. It is 
good in all ways—for the contributors, 
the churches, the seminaries. Far- 
reaching results will be felt for genera- 
tions to come. 


In Passing 














STRINGFELLOW BARR put us in debt 


with Let’s Join the Human Race. 
Now, he has expanded this small booklet 
into Citizens of the World (Doubleday, 
$3) with his challenge to us to assume 
our world responsibilities intelligently 
and practically. Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas says, in the preface, 
that Barr's thesis is what the Great De- 
bate of 1952 ought to have been about. 
The book deserves more space than we 
give it here but we want to make sure 
that you know about it—now. 

- * * 


IT IS interesting, and not insignificant, 
that one of two men who last spring 
preferred charges against the publica- 
tions of our church's Board of Educa- 
tion, has now left us for the ‘Bible’ 
Presbyterian Church. Mr. Phillips (see 
page 16), who went recently from Green- 
ville, S. C., where he took graduate work 
at Bob Jones University to Bluff City, 
Tenn., was not sustained in his charges 
by Holston Presbytery. The effort was 
taken up at the General Assembly by a 
former student of Bob Jones, Wheaton 
College and Westminster Seminary who 
had been in our church less than two 
years, but he and any sympathizers were 
overwhelmingly defeated. 


* . s 
There is no verbal vitamin more potent 
than praise. — FREDERICK BROWN 
HARRIS. 
* 7 * 
The big voice betokens the small mind. 
—CHINESE PROVERB. 
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Footnote to Colossians 3:12-17 


LOVE IS THE LINK 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





40 MAKE any sort of comment on 
these sentences from Colossians 
seems almost an impertinence, for 

surely if there is a paragraph in the 
Bible that speaks for itself, this is it. 
If Christians cannot be trusted to under- 
stand even this without assistance, there 
is not much use in putting the Bible into 
their mother - tongue. However, since 
comment is called for, one reader may 
venture a personal word as to his own 
impressions. 


1. God does not do it all. Paul begins 
this section by using some of the great- 
est words that can be used about Chris- 
tians: ‘Chosen, holy, beloved.’’ But 
though these words are true, they are a 
starting-point, they do not tell the whole 
story. Paul begins at once with impera- 
tives, things Christians must do. And 
the first imperative is “Put on,’ the reg- 
ular word for dressing oneself. We are 
children of God and he supplies our 
clothing for us; but we are supposed to 
be old enough to dress ourselves. Chris- 
tian virtues do not descend on us like 
haloes, they have to be picked up and 
put on and fastened like clothes. God 
will supply our every need, but we do 
not need to have him do what we ought 
to do for ourselves. The good life re- 
quires effort on our part. The peace of 
God will not rule in our hearts regard- 
less; Paul says, “Let it rule... .’’ We 
can keep peace out or we can welcome 
it; Christ will not force it on us. The 
word of Christ will not ‘‘dwell’’ in us 
regardless; we must make a home for it. 


2. Christians can be hard to live with. 
(Paul is here speaking of the relation of 
Christians to Christians.) It is rather 
interesting that high on his list of vir- 
tues, along with compassion and kind- 
ness, he lists forbearing and forgiving 
in case anyone has a cause of complaint. 
Paul had no illusions about people. He 
knew that even in a community com- 
posed of ‘‘chosen, holy and _ beloved’”’ 
persons, there will be causes of com- 
plaint. Forbearing and forgiving are 
not attitudes we have to save for ‘‘them 
that are without’; we may have fre- 
quent need for them in dealing with the 
elect. (And they with us, don’t forget!) 
Paul reminds us that the Lord has for- 
given us more than we shall ever be 
ealled on to forgive others. 


$. Virtue is social. There is not a 
single one of the elements of the Chris- 
tian life here mentioned which does not 
have in mind ‘‘the other fellow.’’ Kind- 
ness, meekness, patience—the whole list 
—refer to one’s relation to other persons. 
The one quality that might seem to re- 
fer to a relation between the soul and 
God alone, ‘‘singing . . . with thankful- 
ness in your hearts to God,”’ is social 
too, as the plural words suggest. And, 
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in any case, isn’t it plain that heart- 
melodies have an effect on one’s neigh- 
bors? Who would not rather live under 
the same roof with a person whose heart 
is filled with grateful songs (even un- 
spoken), rather than with one whose 
heart is bitter, resentful and silent? 


4. Virtue is joyous. There are ways 
and ways of doing good to our neighbor, 
ways and ways of being good. Some 
‘“‘virtues’’ are obviously painful. It is 
possible to forgive in the martyred man- 
ner which suggests, “I am _ returning 
good for evil, but oh, how it hurts!”’ 
“T am going to be kind to you, if it 
kills me.’”’ ‘I am being so much better 
to you than you deserve; only a saint 
would take from you what I so meekly 
take.’’ Peace, thankfulness, the singing 
heart—without these the sweetest virtue 
can be sour. Is it pushing Paul’s figures 
of speech too hard to suggest that un- 
less a virtue is worn all the time it 
feels awkward? Dress up in kindness 
and patience every day, not just for 


Sunday-best; otherwise what ought to be 
a beautiful garment is only something 
uncomfortable, to be taken off once you 
are inside your own house. 

5. “‘Love is the link of the perfect life.’ 
Moffatt’s brilliant translation at this 
point surely strikes the center of the 
meaning of it all. Paul has been speak- 
ing of Christian qualities as if they were 
garments. But in Paul’s world there 
were neither zippers nor buttons. One’s 
flowing garments were held in place 
with the indispensable sash or girdle. An 
un-girt man was next thing to an un- 
dressed man. We have all seen people 
whose clothes were well-made enough, 
but who managed to look badly dressed, 
as if they had just thrown their clothes 
on somehow. Love, the link of the per- 
fect life, is what ties all the other gar- 
ments of goodness together; love makes 
a unity out of the haphazard and dis- 
sheveled. Love keeps the virtues from 
flying off in the wind. No good quality 
is truly good if it is selfish. ‘Virtues’ 
based on self-interest, self-concern, self- 
love, will vanish in a twinkling when- 
ever selfishness is through with them. 
The only virtues that can be depended 
on to stay in place, in fair weather or 
in foul, are the virtues that are girt to- 
gether with love. 
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e Christian Education Building High Moral Values 
e Fully Accredited; In Liberal Arts Tradition 
e Military Training for Reserve Commissions 
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SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


The mission of the good independent college, dedicated 
to quality in education, is to find the best students and 
offer them the superior training they deserve. 
how long a waiting list such a college may have, it will 
always be seeking actively for students of high promise. 

The annual Agnes Scott scholarship competition is open 
to high school senior girls over the nation. 
like to enter, write the Director of Admissions before De- 
cember 5 for details. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE, Decatur, Ga. 
Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U. S. 


No matter 


If you would 








YOUR PROBLEM IS YOU 


Fifty-six selections of the famous Little Lessons in Spirit- 
ual Efficiency directly related to personal problems of 
the spiritual life. Dr. Smith writes with keen insight and 
with a full awareness of the values available for personal 
help through the resources of the Christian faith, 


Order 


from 


The Upper Room 


1908 Grand Avenue 


Nashville, Tennessee 





Single copy, 35 cents. 
Three copies, $1.00. 








CHURCH NEWS 





Louisville Seminary 
Campaign Approved 
Synod of Tennessee 


Institutions of the Synod of Tennessee 
received major attention at the recent 
meeting of that body. President Frank 
H. Caldwell of Louisville Seminary, 
speaking the first evening, along with 
two students and a recent graduate of 
the seminary, declared that for the first 
time in the history of the church the 
housing facilities in all four of the 


church’s seminaries are inadequate. At 
Louisville 50 per cent of the students 
live outside the seminary. This year’s 
enrollment there has already equalled 
last year’s all-time high of 148. The 
synced approved the seminary’s plan to 
raise $2(0,000 for the erection of an 
apartment building and $50,000 for a 
missionaries’ furlough home. 
Southwestern’s President Peyton N. 
Rhodes introduced students and alumni 
who spoke for that institution. Enroll- 
ment at Southwestern was declared to 
eight per cent greater than last year 
and plans for the Southwestern Develop- 
ment Program were outlined. President 
R. T. L. Liston of King College was 
presented to the synod for an address on 





SPECIAL EMPHASIS for NOVEMBER 


FUND 








1. Training School 


4. Montreat 


res wOmM M2 





> 


The General Fund 
SUPPORTING 


. —_— — Assembly 
Budget | ences 


SEVEN AGENCIES 


2. Board of Women’s Work 


3. The General Council 


5. Stillman College 


6. American Bible Society 


7. Historical Foundation 


LL that is asked is (urgently) needed FOR EACH agency! 


Send All Gifts to Rev. E. C. Scott, Treasurer 
701 Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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“Is the Great Tradition (Presbyterian 
support of education) Extinct?’”’ 

A scholarship committee in the Nash- 
ville-Columbia area was named by synod 
to work with the Southwestern adminis- 
tration in allocating special scholarships 
for which ten per cent of the benevo- 
lences will be set aside during the school 
year 1953-54. These funds, paid out to 
Nashville-Columbia students, will be held 
by Southwestern’s treasurer. During 
1953 $4,000 of the income will be set 
aside for such use during the following 
year, with the balance of the scholarship 
fund given to the college to be used at 
its own discretion. 

Na-Co-Me is the synod’s conference 
center. Two new conferences are planned 
there for next year—a five-day camp 
for Juniors and a conference for men. 
The school for leaders will be repeated, 

Synod learned that its Sunday school 
enrollment had increased 5,200, or 40 
per cent, during the past six years, while 
church membership increased 14 per 
cent. : 

Louisville Seminary’s Kenneth J. Fore- 
man gave two stimulating Bible lec- 
tures. One dealt with, ‘‘The Authority 
of the Bible,’’ and the other with ‘‘The 
Problem of Evil.’’ 

Plans were made for full participation 
in the Assembly's $2,000,000 campaign 
for Negro work during the coming year, 
with synod and presbytery assignments 
aranged. 

Walter R. Courtenay, of Nashville’s 
First church, was moderator. Albert E. 
Dimmock, Pulaski pastor, is moderator- 
designate for next year—a joint session 
with the USA Synod of Mid-South, to be 
held at Maryville College in June. 

ALEX. W. HUNTER. 

Memphis. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Student Union Dedicated 
At Davidson College 

Homecoming Day at Davidson College 
was featured by the dedication of the 
David Ovens Union building in memory 
of alumni who have given their lives in 
the service of their country. The build- 
ing represents the conversion or re- 
building of the old gymnasium and meets 
a long-felt need as a campus center. ... 
One of the most important events in 
recent history at Davidson is the cur- 
rent study under way, financed by the 
Ford Foundation, studying possible im- 
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provements in the college program. 
Management engineers have been em- 
ployed to study the manner in which the 
administration of the college moves to- 
ward the basic goals and objectives of 
the institution. 


Two Important Developments 
Reported at Austin College 

Austin College in Sherman, Texas, will 
establish a center for Christian voca- 
tional guidance, with a full-time staff, 
serving both college and high school 
young people of the region. The ad- 
ministration has also announced a long- 
range survey by professional consultants 
to analyze college resources in the re- 
gion in regard to endowment gifts and 
students, to be followed by an academic 
survey of the college itself. AC alumni 
have set as a major goal for next year 
the revival of the Living Endowment 
plan. 


Missionary Pioneers 
To Be Saluted Nov. 30 


Presbyterian USA News Letter 


Home missionaries who have served 
the Presbyterian Church, USA, during 
150 years will be remembered in nation- 
wide services held on Sesquicentennial 
Sunday, Nov. 30. These services will 
commemorate a century and a half of 
progress by the Board of National Mis- 
sions. In calling for the services which 
were approved by the last General As- 
sembly, Hermann N. Morse, the Modera- 
tor, who is also secretary of the Board, 
said: ‘‘This is a great occasion in the 
life of our church. It is fitting to give 
honor to the successive generations of 
missionary pioneers to whom we owe so 
much, It is even more fitting unitedly 
to give thanks to God for his goodness to 
us as a church and as a nation, and, in 
so doing, to rededicate ourselves to his 
service, that his kingdom may come in 
our own land and around the world.” 


Stated Clerk Clarifies Position 
On Episcopal-Presbyterian Unity 


Stated Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, of 
the USA Assembly, felt it necessary to 
clarify certain statements which were 
made at the recent triennial General 
Convention of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Boston in connection with the 
movement toward union. He called the 
statement ‘‘surprising, embarrassing and 
misleading”? that declared that Presby- 
terian-Episcopal conversations looking 
toward union would be resumed during 
the next three years. Instead, he said, 
the USA church has made it ‘‘very 
clear’ that it is not in position to enter 
into conversations with any other church 
body at the present time except the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. and _ the 
United Presbyterian Church. Dr. Blake 
said the USA church has received no 
invitation to engage in such conversa- 
tions and has taken no steps looking 
toward such. 
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“Southern”? Pastors Invited 
To Join in New Life Schools 


Pastors and leaders of Presbyterian, 
U. S., churches are being invited to join 
in the USA New Life Schools of Chris- 
tian Living scheduled for early in 1953 
as follows: Dallas, Jan. 20-22; Knox- 
ville, Feb. 3-5; St. Louis, Feb. 10-12; 
Charlotte, Feb. 24-26, with a Florida lo- 
cation yet to be named. 


Rare Bibles Shown in 
Philadelphia Exhibit 


An exhibit of rare and unusual edi- 
tions of the Bible were displayed under 
direction of Charles A. Anderson, man- 
ager of the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety, in Philadelphia. Arranged in con- 
nection with the recent Bible services, 
the exhibit of more than 200 interesting 
copies was provided in the library at the 





Box 38R. 


: Christian emphasis. Educational excellence. 
Friendly personal attention. 
College, Business Administration, Preparatory 
Apartments for married students. Korean veterans. 
Second semester begins January 28, 1953. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Small classes. Tests and guidance, 


Maxton, North Carolina 





Your Giving is Their Living 
Our Children are Depending on You 


Your Gifts Make Possible 
This Work of Mercy and Love 





Have a Part in the Great Work 
Being Done by the Child-Caring 


Institution in Your Synod 








The Following Homes and Schools 
Are Rendering Outstanding Service 


To Dependent Children 


Send a Generous Thanksgiving Offering 


Presbyterian Home for Children..............c:c0000000- Talladega, Alabama 
Abmedon Cinidren’s HOME.............ccceccessessessses- Foster Falls, Virginia 
Grandfather Home for Children..................:0:00eeeeeees Banner Elk, N. C. 
Bera COP IINIIIIID. «.aann.s onc cc sccccccssccesseescsnscn Black Mountain, N. C. 
Bachman Memorial Home, Ince...................:ccceeeeee Farner, Tennessee 
Vera Lloyd Home for Children.....................:0000+- Monticello, Arkansas 
Presbyterian Home for Children....................... Anchorage, Kentucky 
PN ic aniicsscsasTucsninscnsiacechoumeniennednin’ Columbus, Mississippi 
Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri................ Farmington, Missouri 
Presbyterian Orphans’ Home...............c:cseeeees Barium Springs, N. C. 
Goodland Indian Orphanage..............cccccessssessssereeeeees Hugo, Oklahoma 
TROTUWCT CNTIATIGE 5 00.0200:0c0sscesecsvescseseseeseeess Clinton, South Carolina 


Monroe Harding Children’s Home.....................6+- Nashville, Tennessee 


Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School for Orphans ............ 


Presbyterian Orphans’ Home........ 
Davis-Stuart School..................06 


aA cae eee Lynchburg, Virginia 
Sspechinaddbcanidel Lewisburg, West Virginia 


Itasca, Texas 
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Witherspoon Building. An original 1611 
edition of the King James Bible was 
shown along with a 1583 edition of the 
Geneva Bible and a 1584 edition of the 
Bishops’ Bible. 
WALTON W. RANKIN, 
Philadelphia. 





ACCORDIONS 
FAMOUS ITALIAN MAKES 


Available to Students, Teachers, Christian 
Workers and Missionaries at 
SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 

Write Today for FREE Literature 
Accordion Manufacturers & Wholesalers Outlet 
Dept.PO, 2003 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 
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THE “Wonr0oe COMPANY 


COLFAX, IOWA 
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No. 16 in a series on improving congregational singing 


Some Objections to Gospel Songs 
By JAMES R. SYDNOR 


(Continued from last week) 


2. Some gospel songs give an errone- 
ous impression of Christian truth. I 
have in mind two familiar gospel songs. 
I hesitate to criticize them because I 
know that they have been hallowed by 
long use, and yet I feel that they should 
be re-evaluated. The first song text is 
as follows: 


“Pass me not, O gentle Saviour, 
Hear my humble cry; 

While on others Thou art calling, 
Do not pass me by. 

Saviour, Saviour, 
Hear my humble cry; 

While on others Thou art calling, 
Do not pass me by”’ 


Jesus said, ‘‘Him that cometh unto 
me, I will in no wise cast out.’’ While 
some religious thinkers may be able to 
justify this song next by Fanny Crosby, 
it is entirely possible that many singers 
could gain the impression that our Mas- 
ter was reluctant and capricious and 
that he might overlook some genuine 








AY KOREA 
TODAY 


A NEW FILM BRINGING 
UP TO THE MINUTE INFOR- 
MATION ABOUT RELIEF 
NEEDS AND OUR MISSION 
WORK IN KOREA 





19 MINUTES 
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TRANSPORTATION COST ONLY FROM YOUR 
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penitent in need of his mercy and salva- 
tion. 

A much truer picture of our Master’s 
love and concern is found in this hymn 
text: 


“O Jesus, Thou art standing outside the 
fast-closed door, 

In lowly patience waiting to pass the 
threshold o’er. ... 


The second gospel song for discussion 
s “Holy Spirit, faithful Guide,’ written 
in 1858 by the New York State farmer, 
Marcus Wells. Here is the last stanza 
of this rather widely used songs:. 


“‘When our days of toil shall cease, 

Waiting still for sweet release, 

Nothing left but heaven and prayer, 
Wondering if our names are there, 

Wading deep the dismal flood, 
Pleading naught but Jesus’ blood— 

Whisper softly, ‘Wanderer, come! 
Follow Me, I'll guide thee home.’ ” 


The phrase, ‘‘wondering if our names 
are there,’’ does not sound like Paul in 
Romans 8:38-39: ‘‘For I am sure that 
neither death nor life . . . will be able 
to separate us from the love of God in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ A much more 
Christian prospect for old age is given 
in the fifth stanza of ‘‘How firm a foun- 
dation” (No. 212 in Hymnal for Christian 
Worship) : 


“E’en down to old age all my people 
shall prove 
My sovereign, eternal, unchangeable 


ove; 
And when hoary hairs shall their tem- 
ples adorn, 
Like lambs they shall still in My 
bosom be borne.’”’ 


A careful scrutiny of certain hymns 
and songs in popular currency will con- 
vince thoughtful leaders of the truth of 
Evelyn Underhill’s statement in her 
book, The Life of the Spirit and the Life 
of Today: 


“This tendency of the received sugges- 
tion to work its whole content for good 
or evil within the subconscious mind, 
shows the importance which we ought to 
attach to the tone of a religious service, 
and how close too many of our popular 
hymns are to what one might call psy- 
chological sin; stressing as they do a 
childish weakness and love of shelter 
and petting, a neurotic shrinking from 
full human life, a morbid preoccupation 
with failure and guilt. Such hymns 
make devitalizing suggestions, adverse 


to the health and energy of the spiritual 
life; and are all the more powerful be- 
cause they are sung collectively and in 
= and are cast in an emotional 
mold.”’ 


PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
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BIBLE STUDY 





Jesus’ Law of Doing Good 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 30, 1952 


Mathew 12. Printed Text 12:1-14 


Mathew develops his Gospel in topical 
rather than purely chronological order. 
In 4:23 he tells us that Jesus went about 
all Galilee, preaching, teaching, and 
healing. In 5-7 we have a sample of 
his teaching—The Sermon on the Mount, 
and in 8-9 a collection of his mighty 
works. In chapter 10 we have Jesus’ 
program for the wider proclamation of 
the gospel in Galilee through the dis- 
ciples, and in chapters 11 and 12 a 
number of incidents which illustrate the 
varying attitudes that men began to take 
toward Jesus—the questioning of John 
the Baptist, the indifference of the popu- 
lace, the blindness of the ‘“‘wise and 
understanding,’’ the openmindness of the 
plain people, the growing hostility of the 
Pharisees—and finally, the spiritual ties 
which bind Jesus to those who seek to 
do the Father’s will. Jesus’ clash with 
the Pharisees, with which we are now 
concerned, reveals his concept of re- 
ligion, his ‘“‘law of doing good,”’ as over 
against those of the religious leaders of 
his own day, and too many exponents of 
religion in our own day. 


I. Jesus’ Calls to Good Living 


1. The Primacy of Human Needs, 
12:1-8. Jesus and his disciples were 
walking through some wheat fields on 
the Sabbath. The disciples began to 
pluck some of the ears, to rub out the 
grain in the palm of their hands, and 
then to eat. This was permissible on 
any other day than the Sabbath. But 
the fourth commandment said, “The 
seventh day is a sabbath to the Lord 
your God; in it you shall not do any 
work.”” The rabbis distinguished 39 dif- 
ferent types of labor—all forbidden on 
the Sabbath; one of these was reaping 
and another threshing. To pluck the 
grain on the Sabbath day, they argued, 
was a species of reaping; to eat it in- 
volved a type of threshing. ‘‘Look,’’ the 
Pharisees said to Jesus; ‘‘your disciples 
are doing what is not lawful to do on 
the sabbath.” 

Jesus answered, ‘‘Have you not read 
what David did, when he was hungry, 
and those who were with him: how he 
entered the house of God and ate the 
bread of the Presence, which it was not 
lawful for him to eat nor for those who 
were with him, but only for the priests?” 
The bread of the Presence, so called 
because it was placed in the presence of 
God (‘‘showbread”’ in the KJV), is pro- 
vided for in Exodus 25:30; 35:13; 39:16. 
According to Josephus, this bread was 
baked on Friday, laid early the next 
morning (the Jewish Sabbath) on the 
holy table, where it remained for a full 
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week; then and then only it might be 
eaten by the priests. But in I Samuel 
21:1-6 we read how David, the man 
after God’s own heart, fleeing from 
Saul, came to Nob in the days of Ahime- 
lech the priest. He was weak and ex- 
hausted from lack of food, and Ahime- 
lech, having nothing else to give him, 
allowed him to eat of the consecrated 
bread. No blame was attached to 
Ahimelech or to David for this breach 
of law, because his human need out- 
weighed any ritualistic requirement. If 
then David, whose righteousness was 
taken for granted, could take the holy 
bread from the temple because he and 
his men were hungry, his disciples, 
Jesus indicates, are all the more justi- 
fied in engaging in the trivial practice of 
plucking grain to obtain food. ‘‘Or have 
you read in the law,’’ Jesus continued, 
“how on the Sabbath day the priests in 
the temple profane the Sabbath and are 
guiltless.” Priests labored on the Sab- 
bath day, in spite of the fourth com- 
mandment, in order that the customary 
sacrifices might be offered. Here again 
there was proof that the Sabbath law 
was not absolute; that labor was per- 
missible when it served human needs. 
As Theodore H. Robinson states, Jesus’ 
reply indicates that ‘‘the most important 
thing in the whole universe is personal- 
ity, and no law, however lofty its origin, 
can really represent the divine will if it 
conflicts with the satisfaction of the real 
needs of humanity. ... This the Phari- 
sees would have admitted themselves, if 
they had really understood the funda- 
mental and supreme principle expressed 
in the quotation from Hosea—‘I desire 
mercy, and not sacrifice.’’’ Jesus does 
not mean that sacrifice is forbidden,. but 
that sacrifice, any “supposed act of wor- 
ship or obedience to God’s will, must 
give way when it conflicts with the re- 
quirements of mercy, or love, or kind- 
ness to men. We cannot truly serve God 
unless we keep ever in mind the fact 
that human needs are primary. 


This does not mean, of course, that 
the Sabbath law is abrogated. As But- 
trick has so beautifully said, God 


“made the Sabbath for man. It is 
God’s gift to the weary that they may 
find his rest for body and soul, God’s 
gift to the seeking that they may realize 
anew his nearness, God’s gift to the sin- 
ful that they hear the good news and 
find both forgiveness and strength... . 
‘The world is too much with us.’ No 
man can sit loose to a habit of worship. 
Sunday well kept is not loss; it is clear 
gain—both in worthy business and in 
business of the soul.’’ (Interpreters’ 
Bible) 


2. The Worth of the Individual, 12:9-14, 
On another occasion Jesus encountered 
in the synagogue a man with a withered 
hand, i. e., one which was atrophied, or 
paralyzed. One of the early Christian 
writings, the apocryphal Gospel to the 
Hebrews, states that the man was a 
Stonemason, and that it was his right 
hand, on which he depended for his live- 
lihood, that had become disabled. He 
appeals to Jesus to heal him in order 
that he might not be forced to beg. The 
Pharisees would have permitted his cure 
on any other day than the Sabbath: on 
this day it was permissible only if one’s 
life was in danger. “‘Is it lawful,’’ they 
ask Jesus, ‘‘to heal on the Sabbath?” 
so that they might accuse him. 
Jesus answered, ‘‘What man of you 
if he has one sheep and it falls into Pe 
pit on the sabbath, will not lay hold of it 
and lift it out? Of how much more 
value is a man than a sheep? So it is 
lawful to do good on the sabbath.” It 
is lawful to do good on the Sabbath be- 
cause human needs are primary and 
because every individual is infinitely 
precious in God’s sight, far more pre- 
cious than a man’s only lamb, which 
even a Pharisee would succor, Sabbath 
or no Sabbath. 

“How much is a man better than a 
sheep?”’ asks Daniel Russell in Medita- 
tions for Men. ‘Two groups, if they 
are consistent, will answer, ‘Not much.’ 
There are the materialists who see hu- 
man life as no more than a phase of 
matter agitated by blind force. .. . And, 
“there are the commercialists who see 
nothing but the dollar sign. On their 
basis a highbred sheep is worth consid- 
erably more than man on his way to 
the poorhouse or the breadline. 


_“‘Jesus’ question is not really a ques- 
tion. It is an assertion. He says that a 
man is vastly more valuable than a 
sheep. He saw men as the offspring and 
image of God, with reason, conscience 
and freedom of choice. He saw men as 
capable of Godlikeness. His daring doc- 
trine was the inherent possibilities of the 
individual. He saw men as immortal, 
the little span of life here transient as a 
snowflake on the sea, but with a shore- 
less eternity of opportunity ahead of it. 
Men, to him, never were children of 
time, but heirs of infinite ages past and 
to come. They were already so much 
that he was willing to be crucified to 
make them more.” 


Then Jesus said to the man, ‘Stretch 
out your hand.’’ And the man stretched 
it out, and it was restored, whole like 
the other. But the Pharisees went out 
and took counsel against him, how to 
destroy him. To them the supposed 
service of God took precedence over 
actual service to man. Like many re- 
ligionists before and since, they at- 
tached supreme value to the law, the 
institution, the tradition, the custom, 
and if that law, that institution, that 
tradition, that custom could be main- 
tained only at the cost of human suffer- 
ing, the individual, any number of in- 
dividuals must be ruthlessly ignored, 
sacrified, even destroyed. 
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8. Compassion for the Weak, 12:15-21. 
Matthew inserts a quotation from Isaiah 
at this point which aptly describes the 
ministry of Jesus. His contemporaries 
expected the Messiah to come with a 
spectacular demonstration of invincible 
power. Instead, Jesus came, as_ the 
greatest of the Old Testament prophets 
had predicted, working quietly, begin- 
ning not at the top but at the bottom, 
transforming human lives, bringing out 
hidden potentialities in the most un- 
likely specimens of humanity. ‘‘He will 
not break a bruised reed or quench a 
smoldering wick,” Isaiah had predicted. 

‘Nature apparently shows small con- 
cern for ‘hopeless cases,’’’ Buttrick 
writes in The Interpreters’ Bible. 


“Human nature also has been im- 
patient with weaklings. Even today we 
have our unimpressive doctrines of ‘in- 
ferior peoples.’ But Christ's method is 
one of patient tenderness. A reed, whether 
to be used for a flute or understood as 
simply another reed among the mul- 
titudinous rank growth of the river bed, 
seems to have no value, especially when 
bruised. Likewise a hard wick in a 
lamp is a smoky offense rather than a 
source of light. Why should it be treas- 
ured? The reed and the wick are types 
of humanity—the reed bowed before the 
storms of life, and the wick offering but 
faint promise. Christ brings hope. The 
bruised reed he binds and it brings 
forth the music of God, as in Zaccheus. 
The smoking wick he carefully tends 
until it gives light, as in Peter.”’ 


If we have learned Christ’s law of 
doing good, we will not despise the 
least consequential. Neither by word 
nor deed will we break a bruised reed 
or quench a smoking wick. 


Il. Jesus’ Warns Against Evil Living 


1. The Unpardonable Sin, 12 :22-31. On 
one occasion Jesus healed a blind and 
dumb man. The Pharisees, who by this 
time were bitterly opposed to Jesus, 
could not deny his healing power but 
attempted to explain it by charging that 
he was in league with the devil. Jesus 
pointed out the absurdity of this charge. 
His every word, his every act served to 
release men from the power of the 
devil. If he was an ally of the devil 
than Satan was divided against himself. 
The obvious explanation was that God's 


power was flowing through him. The 
issue then was a plain one, and the 
Pharisees must range themselves on one 
side or the other. ‘‘He who is not with 
me is against me, and he who does not 
gather with me scatters.’’ In the great 
issues of life one cannot be neutral. One 
decides for Jesus or against him. ‘‘When 
the harvest is in danger, one who stands 
idly by and saves no precious sheaves 
aids the devastation.” 


, 


“Therefore, I tell you,’ Jesus adds, 
“every sin and blasphemy will be for- 
given men, but the blasphemy against 
the Spirit will not be forgiven.’’ This 
saying of Jesus with regard to the un- 
pardonable sin has occasioned perplex- 
ity to many readers of the Bible and 
anxiety and unnecessary pain to many 
devout believers. ‘‘No true believer can 
ever claim that Jesus was possessed by 
Beelzebub. The sin referred to—blas- 
phemy against the Holy Spirit—is that 
callous attributing of evil motives to 
what is clearly the results of the work- 
ing of the Spirit of God—a sin which is 
the slow outcome of years of worldly 
living.”” When a man can no longer 
distinguish between good and evil, be- 
tween God and the Devil, between the 
works of the Holy Spirit and the works 
of the Evil One, his case is hopeless, 
hopeless only because his moral values 
are so twisted that it has become im- 
possible for him ever to turn to God in 
penitence and faith. 


2. The Roots of Sin, 12:33-37. Jesus 
proceeds to point out that evil is rooted 
in the heart, and that it will find ex- 
pression until the heart itself is changed. 
He uses a variety of similes—fruit from 
a tree (vs. 33), stream from a fountain 
(34), gift from a treasure (35), and 
words from the heart (36), but they all 
drive home the one fundamental truth. 
The cure for evil then must be a radical 
one. Education will not suffice; neither 
will police power or military might. 
There is no hope for the individual or for 
society except’ as human nature is re- 
made, until the fountain is sweetened at 
the source. That is the supreme mission 
of Christ. We cannot make the tree 
good through our own efforts, but we 
have experienced in our own lives, and 
we have seen with our eyes the trans- 
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forming power of Jesus Christ. 

3. The Request for a Sign. ‘‘Then some 
of the Pharisees said to him. ‘Teacher, 
we wish to see a sign from you.’” Signs 
there had been for those who cared to 
see, the plain evidence of God's power 
working in the lives of men, but they ask 
for a supernatural portent that no one 
ean deny. If such a sign -had been 
granted they would have ascribed it to 
the devil's power, or said that their 
eyes and ears deceived them, or de- 
manded an even more prodigious won- 
der. ‘‘An cvil and adulterous (apostate) 
generation seeks a sign,’’ Jesus replied, 
‘“‘but no sign shall be given to it except 
the sign of the prophet Jonah.’’ The 
sign to which Jesus referred, as the 
context itself makes clear (see Mk. 8*11- 
12; Mt. 16:4; Lk. 11:29-32) was the 
preaching of the Word, the only sign 
vouchsafed to the men of Nineveh. The 
reference to the resurrection was cer- 
tainly added by some later scribe, who 
saw in this event the stupendous sign 
which ought to convince every doubter. 


4. A Chamber Garnished and Bare, 
12 :43-45. Jesus proceeded to tell a most 
suggestive parable, the story of a demon 
ejected from his abode who, finding it 
empty of an occupant, returned with 
seven other demons, so that the man’s 
last estate was worse than his first. It 
is not enough, Jesus indicates, to drive 
out one demon, one sin, any number of 
sins, to overcome any number of evil 
habits—unless one puts something posi- 
tive, something constructive, in its place. 
“The ideals of the Kingdom of God must 
take full possession of the house of life 
if the powers of darkness are to be kept 
under control.’’ The supposedly religious 
men who questioned Jesus had cast out 
the gross sins, but they left life empty 
of an absorbing love for God and man, 
so seven other devils arrived and took 
possession of their lives—pride, selfish- 
ness, greed, contempt for one’s fellow- 
men, and the like. 


Ill. Jesus Owns His Spiritual Kin, 
12 346-50 

As Jesus’ ministry developed along 
lines so different from that expected of 
the Messiah, some like John began to 
doubt, others became indifferent, others 
like the Pharisees grew increasingly 
hostile, but there were some, if only a 
few, who shared his purpose and who 
were bound to him by the closest ties of 
spiritual fellowship. 

Jesus did not mean to repudiate his 
kinsmen after the flesh—he was _ not 
discourteous in the incident narrated 
here. But he meant to make it plain 
that real relationship to him and the 
most important relationship of life is 
not marked by family or clan or race, 
nor by any profession of belief, but! 
rather by doing the will of God. . 

May we be recognized as members of 
his family in that great day—and now! 

Lesson commentary based on “‘International 
Sunday School Lessons: the International 
Bible Lessons for Christian Teaching,’’ copy- 
righted 1952 by the Division of Christian Edu- 


cation. National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. 
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BOOK NOTES 


THE CONFEDERATE STATES OF 
AMERICA, 1861-65. By E. Merton Coul- 
ton, Louisiana State University Press, 
1950. 644 pp., $7.00. 





There are many books dealing with 
the military fortunes of the Confed- 
eracy, but few if any that deal so care- 
fully, so comprehensively with the im- 
portant events and with the flow of 
opinion occurring behind the lines. 
There are 22 chapters in the book: one 
deals with “Military Policy, Campaigns, 
and the Aftermath”; the rest deal with 
such varied and important topics as 
“Enemies, Spies and Traitors,” ‘The 
Confederate Congress,” ‘Money, Bonds, 
and Taxes,” “Prices, Profits and Labor,” 
“Internal Dissensions,” “Literary Ac- 
tivities, Education and Religion,” “Long- 
ings for Peace—and the End.” 

The South entered the war, Profes- 
sor Coulter indicates, with confidence in 
ultimate victory. Why did it ultimately 
fail? Contrary to the generally ac- 
cepted opinion, Professor Coulter holds 
that it was not due primarily to the 
South’s lack of resourees. “‘The forces 
leading to defeat were many,” he as- 
serts, “but they may be summed up in 
this one fact. The people did not will 
hard enough and long enough to win.” 
Southern morale, he points out, high at 
the outset, began to deteriorate sadly as 
early as 1862. There were a number 
of factors contributing to this end. 
High among them was the “‘dissatisfac- 
tion and factionalism brought on by 
lead*rs congenitally touched with state 
rightism’—an overemphasis on the 
doctrine of state rights which prevented 
the formation of a central government 
strong enough to meet the exigencies 
of the situation. 

Professor Coulter recognizes, as many 
historians do not, that “preachers had 
played an effective part in bringing on 
secession and they were more loyal than 
many of the politicians to a movement 
which both had started.” As Professor 
Coulter indicates, Benjamin M. Palmer, 
first Moderator of the Presbyterian 
Church in the Confederate States of 
America. was one of the most active and 
influential of these ministerial patriots. 
The euthor does not record it, but this 
same Dr. Palmer opposed Presbyterian 
reunion, and even Presbyterian recon- 
ciliation, insisting to the end that North- 
ern Presbyterians by a comparable 
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loyalty to the Federal Government had 
removed the crown from the Redeemer’s 
head and betrayed the true spiritual 
mission of the church. It was a strange 
inconsistency, Which his admirers 
generally never seemed to detect. 

This book, Volume 7 in the notable 
series, “A History of the South,” spon- 
sored by Louisiana State University and 
the trustees of the Littlefield Fund for 
Southern History at the University of 
Texas, provides a realistic picture of 
the South in the critical years 1861-65 
which no serious student of southern 
history will care to overlook. 

ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


UNCONQUERABLE KAGAWA. By 
Emerson O. Bradshaw, Macalester Park 
Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn., 157 pp., 
$2.50. 

This is the only book about the 
noted Japanese Christian, Kagawa, in 
recent years. It tells, in the first 73 
pages, of his 1950 tour of the United 
States, and in the second part of the 
book it gives Kagawa’s own words, as 
recorded from addresses on that tour 
and other sources. 

Southern Presbyterians who already 
know the story and those who don't will 
be pleased to read Kagawa’s narration 
of how a vacation school, held in a tent, 
brought him into contact with Charles A. 
Logan and Harry W. Myers, our mis- 
sionaries, and of his warm and fruitful 
relationship with them. 

The book is sponsored by the Kagawa 
National Committee (252 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn 1, N. Y.) and is part of the 
noble effort in supporting the great work 
of this 64-year-old saint of God. You 
would do well to buy it to help the cause, 
but if you have it in your hands and 
begin to dip in here and there, you will 
read it—to your great joy and benefit.— 
A. N. B. 
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Mahatma Gandhi, Peaceful Revolutionary. 
Haridas T. Muzumdar. Chas. Seribner's Sons, 
N. Y. $2.00. 

Effective Work with Intermediates in the 
Sunday School. Mary Virginia Lee. Broad- 
man Press, Nashville. 148 pp., paper. 

Ethics in Government. Paul H. Dougias. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
$2.25. 

The Lest Churches of China. 
Outerbridge. 
phia. $3.50. 

Toward Spiritual Security. Wesner Fallaw. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. $3.00. 

The Presbyterian Church in the Old South- 
west. Walter Brownlow Posey. John. Knox 
Press, Richmond. $2.50. 

The Retreat From Christianity. J. V. 
Langmead Casserley. Longmans, Green & 
Co., Inc., N. Y. $2.75. 

Religion in 20th Century America. Herbert 
W. Schneider. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. $4.25. 

Your Problem Is You. Roy L. Smith. The 
Upper Room, Nashville, Tenn. 35 cents, 
paper. 

The Namic Philosophy. John 
Philosophical Library, N. Y. $3.75. 

Bridge te Africa. L. K. Anderson and W. 
Sherman Skinner. Presbyterian USA Board 
of Foreign Missions, N. Y. $1.00, paper. 

The Big Fisherman. Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. $5.00. 

Here Is My Method. Edited by Donald 
MacLeod. Fleming H. Revell Co., Westwood, 
N. J. $2.50. 

The Shape of Sunday. Virginia Douglas 
Dawson & Betty Douglas Wilson. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. ‘$3.50. 

An Intreduction to the Revised Standard 
Version of the Old Testament. Luther A. 
Weigle, chairman. Thos Nelson & Sons, 
N. Y. 25 cents. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. Malcolm Murchison, Clarksville, 
Tenn., has accepted a call to the First 
church, Concord, N. C., effective Jan. 1. 

James B. Ficklen, co-pastor of the 
Covenant church, Charlotte, N. C., will 
take up his new duties as pastor of the 
Howard Memorial church, Tarboro, 
N. C., Dec. 1. 

Henry A. Erion, Fort Valley, Ga., be- 
came pastor of the Power Memorial 
church, 4211 Oakmont Drive, Jackson, 
Miss. 

J. Allen Christian, retired, is serving 
as supply pastor of the Wythe church, 
130 Barksdale Road, Hampton, Va. 

S. J. Edwards from Barnwell, S. C., to 
Box 351, Williston, S. C. 

Arthur M. Hughes from Delphos, Ohio, 
to 602 N. Grand St., Chariton, Iowa. 

Fred O. Brewton, Jr., from Seagraves, 
Texas, to 2317 Bosque Blvd., Waco, 
Texas. 

Crawford White, recent graduate of 
Bob Jones Seminary, was ordained re- 
cently by a commission of Mecklenburg 
Presbytery and installed as pastor of the 
Locust and Indian Hill churches. 

John W. Cunningham from Quanah, 
Texas, to 2717 Handley Drive, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

William S. Baker from Anna, IIl., to 
1703 E. Stadium Blvd., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

William S. Irwin from Avonmore, Pa., 
to 340 S. Ridgewood Ave., Olds Hall, 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 

Milos Strupl, native of Czechoslovakia, 
who received his Master’s degree from 
Union Seminary in Virginia, 
cently installed as pastor of the Marsh- 
ville, N. C., and New Salem churches. 

Charles W. Anderson from Highland 
Park, Mich., to Box 1, Mississippi City, 
Miss. ; 

Lenox Crockett from Sweet Springs, 
Mo., to Box 74, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 








was re- 
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Kirk N. Nesbit, formerly of Jackson, 
Ga., is now pastor at Matthews, N. C. 

N. J. Salyer from Donna, Texas, to 
404 N. Church St., McKinney, Texas. 

Robt. R. Wallace from Centreville, 


Ala., to Box 72, Cantonment, Fla.—Knox ° 


church. 

Jos. Thacker Barham from Statesville, 
N. C., to the Pilot Mountain, N. C., 
larger parish. 

Wm. B. Abbott, formerly of Orange 
Presbytery, has become pastor of the 
Berryville, Va., Stones chapel and Clear- 
brook churches. 

Troy R. Eslinger from Millersburg, 
Ky., to 511 Kentucky Ave., Pineville, Ky. 

Preson P. Phillips, formerly of Bluff 
City, Tenn., has joined the Bible Pres- 
byterian church and, from _ indefinite 
news accounts, it seems is serving the 
Shelbyville, Tenn., and Alvarado and 
Greendale, Va., ‘‘Bible’’ churches. 


MARRIED 


Herbert A. Miller, assistant pastor in 
the First church, Houston, Texas, and 
Elva Marie Wallace were married at 
San Angelo, Texas, Nov. 4. 


ENGAGEMENT 


John Walker Vinson, Jr., former mis- 
sionary to Japan, now pastor of the 
Bullette (USA) church, Tulsa, Okla., and 
Elaine Faucett of Tulsa have announced 
their engagement, with their wedding to 
take place in February, 1953. 


MISSIONARIES 


Frank W. Price and Mrs. Price, China 
missionaries, arrived in this country 
Nov. 8. After visits in Florence, S. C., 
and Rocky Mount, N. C., they will be at 
Mission Court, Richmond 27, Va., after 
Nov. 25, 


DREs 


Anne McMichael ffom _ Riverside 
church, Jacksonville, Fla., to First 
church, Box 255, Statesville, N. C. 

Lola Miller from Deland, Fla., to Box 
381, Havana, Fla. 

E. L. Secrest, formerly of the staff of 
John Knox church, Ft. Worth, Texas, is 
now assistant to the minister, Independ- 
ent church, Savannah, Ga. 
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COLLEGE 


Elkins, West Virginia 

A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian Character 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing climate; 
modern buildings; excellent equip- 
ment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 

A good place for an investment. 

R. B. PURDUM, President 
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